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IN THE SUPREME COURT OF THE STATE 
OF KANSAS 


EXTRAORDINARY SESSION 


HONORING 


KANSAS LAWYERS OF WORLD WAR II 
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On May 27, 1949, at 1:30 o’clock p. m., the Supreme Court met 
with the following present: Hon. W. W. Harvey, Chief Justice, 
Hon. William A. Smith, Hon. Walter G. Thiele, Hon. Hugo T. 
Wedell, Hon. Jay S. Parker, Hon. Robert T. Price, Hon. Edward 
F. Arn, Justices, and Mr. Walt. Neibarger, Clerk. The following 
proceedings were had: 

Mr. Cuter Justice: On November 22, 1921, the Supreme Court 
convened in extraordinary session for the purpose of receiving from 
the Bar Association of the State of Kansas, a Memorial Tablet, pre- 
sented in honor of the 205 lawyers of Kansas who served in World 
War I and in memory of six of those who made the supreme sacrifice. 
The Court received the Tablet and has preserved it in the hearing 
room of the Court. 

Today the Court has convened in extraordinary session for the 
purpose of receiving from the Bar Association of the State of Kan- 
sas a Memorial Tablet to be presented in honor of 646 lawyers of 
Kansas who served in World War II and in memory of thirteen of 
those who made the supreme sacrifice. 

The Court will recognize Mr. T. M. Lillard, president of the Bar 
Association of the State of Kansas. 

Mr. Lintarp: May it please the Court: The Bar Association 
of the State of Kansas has collected the data and had made a Me- 
morial Tablet in honor of the lawyers of Kansas who served in World 
War II and in memory of those who made the supreme sacrifice 
which we desire to present to the Supreme Court. Hon. D. Arthur 
Walker, who served in World War II and attained the rank of 
Colonel, will speak for the Bar Association. 

CoLONEL WALKER: Almost twenty-eight years have gone by since 
the Supreme Court of this glorious state convened for the purpose 
of accepting the beautiful bronze memorial tablet that honors our 
brethren who gave their lives in World War I. 

Today we meet to pay a similar tribute to our brethren who died 
in World War II. 

When we pause and reflect upon the events of the past decade, it 
all seems like a dream. Surely the recent conflict that engulfed this 
weary world was but a nightmare, a disturbing US and not 
a ghastly reality. 

It seems only yesterday the first World War, the war to end all 


wars, came to an end. At the stroke of eleven the last shell went 
screaming over No Man’s Land, the Armistice was signed, the joy- 
ous news of Peace spread round the world. 

Peace!—That was the word the whole world, weary with war and 
bloodshed, wanted to hear. , 

From the humble huts of the swamplands of the south, to the man- 
sions of the masters of millions, came the laughter, the smiles and 
shouts of happiness which had been stifled for four long years. 

The dark clouds of war had at last blown away and the sunshine 
of peace and happiness was once more caressing the earth, and amid 
the joyous tumult and shouting of happy people the bells of a thou- 
sand churches and cathedrals gave forth with “Peace on earth, good 
will to men.” 

Ah! yes, Armsitice Day, November the eleventh, 1918, will ever 
live in history. It found millions of people with tear-filled eyes, 
some with sadness but most with gladness. We saw the fathers with 
silver hair, happy and smiling as they proudly told all who would 
listen that their sons would soon be home—we saw the mothers of 
these stalwart sons who had gone forth to battle crying with joy at 
the thought that they would soon hold their loved ones again in their 
arms. These were the same noble mothers who each night had si- 
lently knelt at the side of their beds and humbly asked God to 
return their loved ones safe and unharmed. These were the same 
glorious mothers who watched the coming of the postman day after 
day with mixed emotions of happiness and fear—happy in the 
thought she might receive some letter from her son—in dread lest 
a message of death be left at her doorstep. 

We saw the flushed faces of the Joyous maidens who were rejoicing 
that their sweethearts would soon be home. 

We saw the tears of the sisters and brothers—of the fathers and 
mothers of those boys who would never return. 

Yes, the Armistice was signed, but were world wars forever ended? 

Even as the diplomatic representatives of the world assembled 
at Versailles to sign a pact to end all wars, a new conflict was being 
designed in the mind of an unknown soldier. 

Did you ever stop to consider what would have been the effect 
upon the world in 1918, if the future had been revealed? 

Suppose that into the mirrored palace of Versailles there had 
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limped a corporal of the Austrian army in a ragged, dirty uniform 
and while Woodrow Wilson, Lloyd George, Clemenceau, and the 
rest of the dignitaries of the world were working with infinite care 
to protect the world against another war of devastation, this sick, 
emaciated soldier had said, ““Go home, you fools, you are only wast- 
ing time that could be spent more profitably in making the machinery 
of war. You think you are ending war. You, who represent the Allied 
_ Armies of the world with fifteen million men under arms, you who 
have the navies of the world, you who have the possessions and the 
wealth of the world, you who are victorious and are now making 
treaties and dividing the spoils of war—listen to me! I am but a 
lonely soldier in a defeated army but I do not intend to let you 
end all wars. Within a few short years I shall destroy every plan 
you make, violate every treaty you sign, ignore every solemn prom- 
ise you give. I am greed, I am ambition, I am Hitler.” 

Fortunately the human mind could not foresee the future and we 
rejoiced in the thought that war and all its misery and suffering was 
a thing of the past. 

We honored our dead comrades of the first World War with stir- 
ring poetry and majestic monuments. The beautiful plaque that has 
graced this room for a score of years is a symbol of our patriotic 
love and devotion. 

The same ritual was repeated throughout hundreds of hamlets and 
cities in this nation, and the words of the epitaph of Robert Louis 
Stevenson were heard again: 

“Here he lies where he longed to be; 


Home is the sailor, home from sea, 
And the hunter home from the hill.” 


We learned the words of Flanders Fields but we did not learn the 
meaning of: 
“To you from failing hands we throw the torch; 
Be yours to hold it high, 
If ye break faith with us who die 
We shall not sleep, though poppies grow 
In Flanders Fields.” 


The years passed by and we reveled in our smug complacency. 
From the lips of those we thought were learned we were taught the 
false doctrine that national weakness and military unpreparedness 
were synonymous with peace and security. We saw the warning 
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fires of war and aggression kindled and set ablaze in Ethiopia, Man- 
churia and Europe, and still we took no heed. 

The noble torch of freedom and security which the silent-lipped 
heroes of Flanders Field had so gallantly handed us we had neglected, 
and the burning flame of truth and freedom had been allowed to die. 

How we could have been so foolish as to believe that with the end 
of war there should also be an end to lust, greed, unholy ambition, 
selfishness, and man’s inhumanity to man will forever remain a mys- 
tery. But it did happen, and we shut our eyes to suffering of our 
brothers, and closed our ears to their anguished pleas for aid and 
basked in the sunshine of false security. 

Without warning the serpent struck. The blow was sudden but 
the plan to destroy this nation had been drawn years before. Our 
ambitious neighbors had long before agreed to commit the crime and 
they had bided their time awaiting the most propitious moment. 

The wounds we suffered were grievous ones, but with our liberty 
assailed, our homes endangered, we belatedly rallied to the fight for 
freedom. 

The history of the heroic deeds of these men we honor today will 
live as long as mankind survives. Their glorious story is written 
in the burning sands of Africa, the snow-thatched mountains of 
Italy, the flower-decked valleys of Holland, the hedgerows of Nor- 
mandy, the shattered hillsides of France, and the gutted walls of 
Germany; and from the blood-soaked sands of Saipan to the shell- 
torn hills of Okinawa, at Guadalcanal, Midway, Iwo Jima and on 
the Seven Seas they wrote history’s finest chapter. 

These men whom we honor today never drew their sword except in 
honor; they never sheathed it except in victory. 

These men we honor today were cut down in the bloom of life. 
They had but an hour of life, but ah! what glorious moments they 
were. 

As John Masefield said, 

“Man with his burning soul 
Has but an hour of breath 
To build a ship of truth 
In which his soul may sail 
For death takes toll 


Of beauty, courage, youth, 
Of all but Truth.” 
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And now our friends, to you whose names are forever carved upon 
this tablet of bronze, to you our comrades whose memory will 
always live in our hearts, to each of you, to 
Harry J. Akers 

Kenneth R: Baxter 
Curtis Andrew Burton 
Raymond L. Cobean 
John C. Foulks 

_ Thomas 8; Freeman 
John D. Gamble 
James A. Hudelson, Jr. 


Harold McGugin 

Benjamin G. May 

Wilton D. Miller 

Clarence J. Robinson 

Paul C. Steinrauf 
we humbly acknowledge our debt of gratitude for your devotion to 
duty, your love of country, your sacrifice that we and others might 
live. 

For all these things we salute you and pray that, after all, you 
are not dead but only sleeping through that sweet dream we call life. 

To Chief Justice Harvey and the Honorable Justices of the Su- 
preme Court of the State of Kansas we present this tablet of bronze 
in honor of our herioc brethren and ask that you take it into your 
custody and give it a place of honor in this hall, so that the genera- 
tions to come will understand and appreciate our love for these men 
and our undying gratitude for their sacrifice. By their acts they 
made this a finer state, a greater nation, a better world. 

The dead we honor today cannot speak, but before he died, a 
soldier who fell on foreign soil wrote a challenge to us that should 
go ringing through the years, and I feel sure each of our departed 
brothers joins with me as I repeat this enduring sermon of the dead 
to all of us who live. 

“The story of our Generation rises before us like a dream. 

‘The two most savage and destructive wars in the history of man- 
kind have been waged. | 

Both times, this nation sought to maintain neutrality. 

Both times, this effort failed. 

Both times, the cost to this nation in blood and treasure was 
enormous. 


And from the American dead of both these wars, we have a silent, 
compelling message: 
“‘We cannot speak . . . we are the men who died. 
Some in the restless graveyard of the sea, 
With never a stick nor stone to mark the spot 
Where we were sent to our Eternity; 
Some on a lonely stretch of foreign land 
Where none we loved can make the pilgrimage 
To place a flower or to breathe a prayer. 
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‘We cannot speak . . . but in the time to come 
Others will rise, to speak (and act) for us: 

An Honor Roll of millions resolute 

To see that never, never, never again 

Shall the great fortress of our nation’s strength 

Be jeopardized in false security,’ ” 


Mr. Cuter Justice: Justice Robert T. Price, who served in World 
War II in the Navy and attained the rank of Lieutenant Com- 
mander, will speak for the Court. 


Justice Prick: President Lillard, Mr. Walker, Members of the 


Families of those whom we are honoring today—and Gentlemen of 
the Bar: 


When on November 22, 1921, this Court convened in Hutchinson 
for a similar purpose, the proceedings of which are found in Volume 
109 of our Reports, little did President Gaitskill, Justice Dawson or 
any of those present realize that a generation later we would be 
called together again to dedicate a memorial to those members of 
our profession who gave their lives in a war which enveloped the en- 
tire world. It is fitting that we pause on an occasion such as this 
to pay our respects as an organization to our departed brothers who 
have made the supreme sacrifice in order that free government shall 
survive and endure in these United States and in the world. 

Six hundred forty-six of our profession entered the military service 
in the war just ended. The thirteen whose names are inscribed for 
posterity on this tablet of bronze did not return. No longer will 
their voices be heard in the courthouses of this state; no longer will 
their cheery smiles and handshakes be a familiar part of our conven- 
tion proceedings. But of those thirteen it may well be said—they 
have fought the good fight—they have finished their work—they 
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have the everlasting gratitude and respect of this association, their 
state and their country. ? 

And so again, almost twenty-eight years later, history repeats 
itself and this Court accepts a memorial tablet dedicated to the 
memory of those who did not return—and in the words of the speaker 
on that former occasion— | 

The Court reverently assumes the custody of this memorial 
tablet; it will keep it securely and commit it as a sacred charge to 
our successors in office, as long as constitutional government shall 
endure in the state they loved and for whose service they paid the 
last full measure of devotion. 

Mr. Cuier Justice: It is the order of the Court that the Tablet be 
and the same is hereby received by the Court. It will be properly 
displayed and preserved in the hearing room of this Court. Mr. 
Clerk, you will record the proceedings of this session in the Journal 
of the Court, see to it that they are published in a bound volume of 
our Reports, and furnish copies thereof to the near relatives of those 
who made the supreme sacrifice, insofar as they can be ascertained. 
The Court will now adjourn. 


We Append Brief Biographies of Those Who 
Made the Supreme Sacrifice 


Harry JAMES Axers, son of George W. and Opal (Burnett) Akers, 
of Coffeyville, was born September 24, 1911, and attended the Cof- 
feyville schools and Kansas University, where he received his A. B. 
and LL. B. degrees. He was married June 26, 1938, to Miss Zerita 
Johnston. He was admitted to the bar June 22, 1942, and was ap- 
pointed assistant county attorney of Montgomery county. He en- 
tered the military service in January, 1943, attended gunnery school 
at Las Vegas, Nev., radio school at Sioux Falls, 8. Dak., had further 
training at Barksdale Field, Louisiana, and was sent overseas. He 
was a staff sergeant, radio operator and waist gunner on a B-26, 
when he was killed in a plane crash March 15, 1944, at Marrakech, 
French Morrocco, in North Africa. He was buried at Coffeyville, 
Kan. He was survived by his wife, his parents, and three brothers, 
Milton, Howard and Dwight Akers. 


KENNETH RussELL Baxter, son of Robert R. and Elsie (Mc- 
Laughlin) Baxter, was born May 26, 1905, at Bloomington, Ind. 
He received his early education at Axtell, Marysville and Highland 
College and his LL.B. degree from Washburn College School of 
Law and was admitted to the bar January 21, 1931. He was mar- 
ried January 30, 1929, to Frances P. Wardell, of Topeka, Kan. He 
practiced law for several years at Marysville, where he served as 
city attorney. He entered the United States Army Air Corps as a 
volunteer in December, 1942, received training at Miami Beach, 
Fla., and was sent overseas as engineer on a B-29 with the rank of 
sergeant. On February 19, 1944, he died of injuries received in an 
airplane crash in Italy. He was buried temporarily at Barri, Italy, 
and was returned home in November, 1948, and buried in Mount 
Hope Cemetery, Topeka. He was survived by his wife; two daugh- 
ters, Mary Frances and Jo Ann; a son, Kenneth Russell, Jr.; his 
parents; three sisters, Mrs. Audrey Schmitt, Mrs. Geraldine Bartram 
and Miss Mary Frances Baxter, and two brothers, Robert and Mack. 


Curtis ANDREW Burton, son of Dwight and Myrtle F. (Pottinger) 
Burton, was born in Topeka, Kan., September 14, 1918. He was grad- 
uated from the Topeka high school and attended Kansas University, 
where he received his A. B. and LL. B. degrees, and was admitted to 
the bar November 10, 1942. While at Kansas University he was an 
outstanding representative of the colored students in school affairs, 
was a member of the Men’s Student Council, the Y. M. C. A. cabinet, 
an associate justice of the Student Supreme Court, an assistant editor 
of the University Daily Kansan, and was a member of the Kappa 
Alpha Psi fraternity. He was inducted into the military service 
April 24, 1948, attained the rank of staff sergeant, and died of in- 
fantile paralysis July 17, 1944, while in Officers’ Candidate School 
at New Orleans, La. He was buried in Mount Calvary Cemetery at 
Topeka. Since his death two memorials have been established in his 
honor at Topeka—the Curtis Burton Club of the American Legion 
and the Burton-Thompson Chapter of American War Dads. He 
was survived by his parents, four brothers, Phillip, John, Irving, 
Earl, and four sisters, Marion F. Jones, Barbara J. Leal, Eleanor 
and Susan. 


RayMonp Lester Copean, son of Harry L. and Clara (Holliday) 
Cobean, was born at Wellington, Kan., April 22, 1914. After his 
graduation from the Wellington high school he attended Washburn 
College, where he received his A.B. and LL. B. degrees. He was 
admitted to the bar February 3, 1937, and began the practice of law at 
Pratt, where he served as county attorney. Later he was in the 
legal department of the State Farm Insurance Company at Topeka. 
On July 20, 1941, he was married to Dorothy Nan Eggleston of 
Pratt, Kan. On March 26, 1942, he voluntarily enlisted in the army 
and entered the engineers’ O. C.S at Fort Belvoir, Va. On gradu- 
ation he was sent to March Field, Cal., and in December, 1942, was 
transferred to the Military Intelligence office in San Francisco. In 
August, 1948, he received the rank of first. heutenant and was sent 
to Fort Sam Houston, Texas, to join the 310th Counter Intelligence 
Corps. In September, 1944, he was sent to the Pacific theater of oper- 
ations with the invasion forces. After the landings at Okinawa, he 
was Intelligence Officer in charge of the northern half of that island. 
On June 14, 1945, he was killed by Japanese snipers on Okinawa. 
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Posthumously he was awarded the Purple Heart and the Bronze Star 
for materially aiding in the winning of the Okinawa campaign. In 
June of 1949 his body was transferred and buried in the National 
Memorial Cemetery of the Pacific for the territory of Hawaii. He 
was survived by his wife, his son, David, his father, Dr. H. L. 
Cobean, and by his brother, Robert. 


JOHN CARLYLE Fouuks, son of Judge Albert 8. and Elizabeth 
(Pausch) Foulks, was born at Ness City, Kan., January 14, 1909. 
After graduating from the Ness City high school he entered Wash- 
burn College, where he received his A. B. and his LL. B. degrees and 
was admitted to the bar June 23, 1932. He went to Scott county to 
practice law and became county attorney, a position which he held 
until 1938, when he went to Ness City to go into the practice of law 
with his father. On October 9, 1939, he married Miss Ruth Walker 
of Topeka and went to Atchison to practice law. In May, 1942, he 
enlisted in the military service and received training in the air forces 
at Chanute Field, Ill., and at the Officers’ Candidate School of 
Miami Beach, Fla., where he received a commission as second lieu- 
tenant. After further training he was made a flight control officer, 
and was sent overseas, first to Scotland, and later to England, where 
he was an officer at a large supply base, and promoted to a first 
heutenancy. His death occurred September 15, 1943, in the Middle 
Eastern war theater while he was on a mission to Kerachi, India, 
when the airplane on which he was a passenger crashed on its take- 
off from a base near Khartoum, Egypt. He was buried with full 
military honors in the United States cemetery located at Tunis 
(Carthage), Tunisia. He was survived by his wife, his parents and 
his brother, Sidney. 


THOMAS SAMUEL FREEMAN, son of Louis Freeman and Irene 
(Regan) Freeman, was born October 30, 1917, at London, Ontario, 
Canada. He came with his parents to Cheyenne, Wyo., in 1922, 
where the family resided until 1924, when the death of his mother 
caused him to move to Brewster, Kan., where together with his 
brother Robert, and infant sister Irene, he was reared by two of his 
mothers’ sisters, Mrs. Wm. L. Guise and Mrs. Theodore Guise. He 
completed his high-school work at Brewster, where he was graduated 
valedictorian of his class. He attended Fort Hays Kansas State 
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College four years and received his A. B. degree, and then attended 
Kansas University Law School and received his LL. B. degree (Order 
_ of the Coif), and passed his bar examination in 1942. He received 
his final Certificate of Naturalization May 38, and was admitted to 
the bar May 10, 1948. He was inducted into the Army and became 
a member of the 676th Bomb. Squadron, 444th Bomb. Group, and 
trained at Davis-Monthan Field, Tucson, Ariz. He was transferred 
to service in the South Pacific and was killed in action November 
22, 1943, while returning from a bombing mission over Japan. Perma- 
nent burial is at Pacific National Cemetery, Honolulu, Hawaii. He 
was survived by his brother, Robert R., an attorney, and a sister, 
Mrs. James W. (Irene) Aspinwall, of Denver, Colo. 


JOHN DonaLp GAMBLE, son of Wm. J. and Lillie E. (Whitney) 
Gamble, was born at Arkansas City, Kan., March 27, 1902. After 
completing high school at Arkansas City he attended Washburn 
College at Topeka where he completed his prelegal and part of his 
legal education, and attended the George Washington Law School 
at Washington, D. C., where he received his LL. B. degree in October, 
1930. On January 21, 1931, he was admitted to the bar in Kansas 
and entered into the practice of law at Arkansas City. In 1932 he 
was elected probate judge of Cowley county. He entered the armed 
service with the National Guard in January of 1941, joining the 
200th Coast Artillery, Anti-aircraft, and was stationed at Clarks 
Field when the Japanese attacked on December 7, 1941. With the 
rank of second lieutenant he performed heroic service in defending 
his company at Bataan. He was taken prisoner in April of 1942, 
and held at Camp McDonald and Cabatuan No. 1 until September 
of 1944. At that time he and other prisoners were being shipped to 
the Japanese mainland and the ships were bombed by our forces. 
He survived two shipwrecks but suffered so severely from exposure 
and privations that he died in the prison camp at Fukuoka, Japan, 
in February, 1945. He was awarded the Bronze Star Medal for his 
continual efforts to bolster morale in the various prison camps, and 
for rendering other services. The Veterans of Foreign Wars Post 
No. 8874 at Los Alamos is named in his honor. His cremated re- 
mains were returned to the National Cemetery at St. Louis where he 
was buried in the mass burial on September 27, 1949. He was sur- 
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vived by his wife, the former Lillian Egland; his mother, and sisters, 
Hazel Shaw, Madge Haptonstall, and Edna Waite; and oy one 
brother, Wm. W. Gamble. 


JAMES ALBERT HUDELSON, JR., son of James A. and Mabel (Vigor) 
Hudelson, was born December 10, 1910, at Pomona, Kan. After 
completing his studies in the rural high school at Pomona he entered 
Washburn College where he received his A. B. and LL. B. degrees 
and was admitted to the bar June 21, 1934. On June 15, 1935, he 
married Lenore Doster (a granddaughter of Frank Doster, formerly 
Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Kansas). He practiced law 
at Ottawa, Kan., for eight years. In 1942 he volunteered for service 
in the army, and in December, 1944, with the rank of staff sergeant, 
went overseas with an Artillery Battalion. He was killed in action 
in the Battle of the Bulge in Germany on February 27, 1945. He is 
buried in the United States Military Cemetery at Hamm, Luxem- 
bourg—the burial place of General Patton. He was survived by his 
wife, his parents, three brothers, Nicholas V., John F. and Robert L., 
and three sisters, Mary L. Hudelson, Lois H. Patton and Frances H. 
Wheeler. 


Harotp CLEMENT McGuern, son of William and Caroline 
(Bickel) McGugin, was born November 22, 1898, at Liberty, Kan. 
After finishing his studies in the Coffeyville high school he attended 
Washburn College, where he received his LL. B. degree in 1914 and 
was admitted to the bar on January 21, 1915. He took graduate 
study at the Inns of Court, London, England, and practiced law in 
Coffeyville. He served in World War I with the United States 
Army in France from February, 1917, to July, 1919; was a member 
of the Kansas House of Representatives in 1927, and a member of 
the United States Congress from 1931 to 1935. He served in World 
War II from January 12, 1942, first in the Adjutant General’s de- 
partment and later in the United States Army Air Forces and was a 
senior Civil Affairs Officer in France from “D” Day until the libera- 
tion was completed. He died at the Army-Navy Hospital in Hot 
Springs, Ark., on March 7, 1946, and was buried at Coffeyville, Kan. 
He was survived by his wife, the former Nell Bird, of Coffeyville, 
and by his brother, Eldon McGugin, Coffeyville, Kan. 
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BENJAMIN GirrorD May, son of Todd L. and Neva Pearl (Baird) 
May, was born at Winfield, Kan., May 10, 1916. He completed his 
grade and high-school work at Winfield and entered Washburn 
College, where he received his A. B. and LL. B. degrees and was ad- 
mitted to the bar June 22, 1939. From 1940 to 1942 he taught in the 
Ellis, Kan., public schools. He was married to Miss Lois Meyer of 
Hays, Kan., on March 20, 1942. On June 2, 1942, he was inducted 
into military service, received his basic training at Camp Rucker, 
Ala., attended the Officers’ Training School at Fort Benning, Ga., 
and received his commission as second lieutenant January 2, 1943. 
He was then stationed at Fort Benning where he later received a 
promotion to first lieutenant; received further training at Fort Jack- 
son, 8S. C., was sent overseas and was killed in action on the Italian 
front June 1, 1944. He was buried in a permanent U. 8. Military 
Cemetery at Nettuno, Italy. He was awarded posthumously the 
Purple Heart medal and the Bronze Star medal. The Bronze Star 
medal was awarded for meritorious service and exemplary leader- 
ship in combat while serving with the 80th “Custer” Division of 
Lt. Gen. Mark Clark’s Fifth Army in Italy; assuming command of 
a company which had suffered heavy losses, Lt. May swiftly reor- 
ganized it into an efficient fighting unit. He was survived by his 
wife, his parents and two brothers, Gilbert and Todd May, Jr. 


Witton Davis Miuuer, son of Levi F. and Fannie (Johnston) 
Miller, was born April 15, 1916, at Belleville, Kan. He received his 
early education in the Belleville schools and attended the State 
Teachers College at Emporia for four years, then entered Washburn 
College, where he received his LL. B. degree and was admitted to the 
bar February 2, 1944. On February 28, 1942, he was married to 
Bobby Jean Carroll of Topeka. He entered the military service 
in December, 1941, and in July, 1942, was commissioned a second 
lieutenant at Fort Knox, Ky., and about six months later he was 
promoted to the rank of first heutenant. He received further train- 
ing at Camp Bowie, Tex., and was sent overseas. On April 11, 
1945, he was killed in action at Henner in Southern Germany, and 
was buried in the U. 8. Military Cemetery, Margraten, Holland. 
He received the honorary decoration of the Purple Heart. He was 
survived by his wife, their son, Wilton Davis Miller, Jr., and by his 
parents. 
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CLARENCE JuNIOR Ropinson, son of Clarence H. and Mabel 
(Masters) Robinson, was born October 29, 1915, at Newton, Kan., 
where he received his early education. He later attended the Uni- 
versity of Kansas, where he received his law degree in June, 1941, 
and was admitted to the bar June 26, 1941. He was married June 
30, 1941, to Neva Lou Kalbfleisch. He entered the military service 
in September, 1941; attended the Adjutant General’s School at Vic- 
torville Air Base, Cal., and Tucson, Ariz.; and attained the rank 
of first lieutenant. In June, 19438, he received an overseas assignment 
with the Fourteenth Air Force. He was pilot of a B-24, when an 
accident occurred near Hankow, China, and on January 26, 1946, 
he was declared dead under Public Law 490, after having been 
missing In action for twenty-nine months. No further word has been 
received of him by any of the members of his family. He was sur- 
vived by his wife, his parents, and a sister, Mrs. Clarence Heckroot. 


PauL CHARLES STEINRAUF, son of Louis and Amelia W. (Schmidt) 
Steinrauf, was born at Topeka, Kan., November 18, 1910. After 
attending the Topeka schools he entered Washburn College, where he 
received his LL. B. degree, and was admitted to the bar on June 20, 
1933. He engaged in the practice of law and served as clerk of the 
Court of Topeka. On December 30, 1939, he was married to Marjorie 
W. Boettcher of Topeka. In August, 1942, he entered the army at 
Fort Leavenworth as a volunteer officer candidate. From there 
he was sent to Fort Riley and commissioned as a second lieutenant 
of cavalry in February, 1948, and later assigned to the 103d Infantry 
Division as a platoon leader in the Reconnaisance Troop. In Octo- 
ber, 1944, he was sent overseas and went into action in the Stras- 
bourg sector, and on February 1, 1945, was promoted to first lieu- 
tenant. He was killed in action February 18, 1945, at Forbach, 
Alsace, near Saarbrucken, Germany. Burial was in the United 
States Military Cemetery, Epinal, France. On July 27, 1945, by 
direction of the President, the “Silver Star’ was posthumously 
awarded to him “For gallantry in action.” He was survived by his 
wife, his mother, two brothers, Harold and Fred, and a sister, Helen 
M. Bundy. 
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